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A THIRD REVOLUTION. 

In looking backward now over the history of the century 
immediately preceding the Reformation, it is evident that a 
great revolution, a movement of intellectual emancipation 
and reorganization was approaching. Similarly, a study of 
the social and political conditions of Europe during the eigh- 
teenth century, from the vantage ground we now possess, 
makes it abundantly clear that some such political readjust- 
ment was imminent as came in the French Revolution and 
the series of similar political changes since occurring in Eu- 
rope. Is there any reason to suppose that we are now on 
the verge of an analogous movement ? 

About four hundred years ago European society entered 
upon an intellectual revolution ; one hundred years ago it 
was drawn into the current of political revolution. Have 
we in these latter days entered upon a third, — an economic 
revolution ? As the intellectual conceptions and general 
mental attitude of a large portion of mankind were read- 
justed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; as political 
conceptions and actual political relations have been reformed 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, so it is possible 
to believe that we may be now undergoing a similar change 
of conceptions and a readjustment of the economic rela- 
tions of classes and individuals. It may, therefore, be worth 
while to find, if possible, from an examination of the two 
earlier analogies, some of the marks of a period of revolu- 
tionary change, and comparing these marks with the 
phenomena of our own time, obtain some basis for judging 
whether this will rank in history as another such epoch. 

In the complex life of any period of human history there 
is much that is almost insignificant for the general current 
of historical development, there is much that is mere re- 
action, obstacles in the course of the current. But we are 
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now perhaps far enough from both the period of the Reform- 
ation and that of the political revolution to recognize what 
was truly significant and characteristic in them. A careful 
analysis may be made to disclose several points in which 
they were closely analogous to one another, and which may 
have significance for our own time also. 

In the first place, there had been in each period a great 
change of environment especially affecting the field in which 
the revolution subsequently occurred. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury this was the invention of printing ; in the eighteenth 
the removal of the social and economic debris of feudalism. 
Such unlimited possibilities of intellectual influence and ex- 
tension as printing introduced, made a change of environ- 
ment in which thought might fairly be expected to take on 
itself new forms. Similarly, three hundred years later the 
destruction of feudal abuses in France, on the night of 
August 4th, 1789, the Stein legislation of 1807 in Prussia, the 
abolition of serfdom, the liberation of land ownership, the 
abrogation of the privileges of the nobility and the clergy, 
the breaking down of the exclusive privileges of trade cor- 
porations, made a change of surroundings that might well 
put the mass of the population in a position where political 
freedom was an attainable ideal. Secondly, there was in 
each period a marked and a growing dissatisfaction with the 
existing system. In the time of the Reformation this was 
a dissatisfaction not only with ecclesiastical abuses, but with 
the very existence of the intellectual domination of the 
Roman church. In the eighteenth century in France, some- 
what later in other countries of the Continent, there was 
similar dissatisfaction with arbitrary, monarchical govern- 
ment. Severe criticism was directed against the results of 
such government, political aspiration became impatient of 
its existence. 

A third accompaniment of each of the two movements 
was a revival and intensification of the principle of nation- 
ality. The Reformation was, to a great extent, a revolt of 
the Teutonic nations against foreign ecclesiastical domina- 
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tion. Conversely ultramontanism and patriotism have 
always been, as they still are, irreconcilable. The analogy 
of the movement of political revolution in this respect is not 
so apparent. The French Revolution, in its inception at 
least, was certainly not a national but rather a cosmopolitan 
movement. Yet its development was in the midst of a great 
national contest of France with allied Europe, and little as 
many of the participants in it recognized the principle of 
nationality, it was those men and those elements in the 
Revolution which took this principle into account that suc- 
ceeded, and precisely those elements and those men that dis- 
regarded it that failed. In the later political movements the 
principle of nationality was unquestionably prominent. In 
Italy and Germany especially, nationalism and liberalism 
through half a century were practically identical. A fourth 
characteristic of both periods was the accompaniment of a 
series of extreme radical movements, exaggerating certain 
points of the new ideal. Of this kind were the Anabaptist 
and other fanatical excesses of the Reformation period and 
the outrages of the Reign of Terror in France. Such ex- 
tremes always belong with active constructive movements, 
though both their failure to find general acceptance and 
their want of permanency distinguish them from the main 
current of the movement. 

Still another point to be noticed is that the first of the 
two movements had a much closer relation to the second 
than that of analogy merely, namely that of causality. The 
Reformation was not complete in itself, but has been and is 
still developing. It was moreover of such a nature as to con- 
tribute directly to the occurrence of a political revolution. 
Freedom of thought, the right to the exercise of individual 
judgment were not only effects springing from the Reforma- 
tion, but also causes helping to bring about the subsequent 
movement toward political liberty. 

We have, then, at least five points in which the period of 
the intellectual revolution was closely analogous to that of 
the political revolution. If these marks are sought for in 
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the phenomena of our own times and found with any degree 
of clearness, it would seem to indicate that this also is a 
period of permanent change, and initiation of new princi- 
ples, an epoch coordinate with those just discussed. 

Taking the first point, that of a change of environment 
in the field in which the revolution was imminent, it is not 
difficult to find the characteristic change of our period. The 
combination of steam and other artificial power with more 
productive machinery has been a factor in the development 
of society of the first order of importance. It has modified 
profoundly the position of the lower classes of the commu- 
nity, and not improbably bears in itself the possibility of an 
equally great modification of the relations of all classes of 
society to one another. The introduction of machinery and 
the factory system has increased production almost indefi- 
nitely, has created capital in almost unlimited quantities, 
has re-organized the system of industrial classes, has made 
material comfort and comparative leisure a possibility for 
the whole mass of society. Certainly no other such change 
of economic environment has occurred in the history of the 
race. 

In respect to the second point, a general and a growing 
dissatisfaction with the present economic order undoubtedly 
exists. This is prevalent to an even greater degree than in- 
tellectual revolt was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
or political criticism and dissatisfaction in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth. The faith of the political reformers of the 
first part of this century that their reforms would bring about 
the happiness of society, and the faith of the economists 
that individualism and freedom of contract would attain 
universal dominion and give general satisfaction have alike 
faded away. Those who believe that society is to be mate- 
rially improved without the introduction of any other factors 
than individual interest and individual action are a small 
and a decreasing number. Proofs of the unprecedented gen- 
eral interest in questions of social condition are innumerable. 
Not only has one socialistic school after another arisen in the 
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last one hundred years, strong in criticism however weak in 
constructiveness ; but it is the living interest in questions of 
distribution and production as they affect the different 
classes of society that has given life to the otherwise dry 
bones of political economy, itself a nineteenth century 
science. Our National Government and twenty-four of our 
States have formed within the last few years bureaus of 
statistics especially devoted to the observation of economic 
and social conditions. European governments are wrestling 
with factory laws and workingmen's insurance. Business 
experiments in cooperation and profit sharing are being 
made by the hundreds. Questions of the relations of social 
and economic classes have invaded the fields of poetry and 
fiction from the time of " Alton Locke " and the " Song of 
the Shirt," to " Looking Backward." The churches even 
are busied with such questions, and societies and journals 
are devoted to the dissemination of certain opinions on 
them. More than ever before in the history of the world 
are the thought and feeling of the time turned upon the sub- 
ject of the possible amelioration of the condition of those 
classes of society which have been hitherto less fortunate. 
As far as dissatisfaction with one system and desire for 
another go the world is certainly ripe for change. 

The third mark, the existence of an especially strong feel- 
ing of nationality or patriotism is scarcely less characteristic 
of our time. Germany humbling herself to sacrifice her 
highest aspirations for political liberty because her despotic 
imperial government represents her one experience of Ger- 
man nationality, Italian " Irredentism, " Irish Home Rule, 
the proud isolation of France, and as many other instances 
as there are nations, show this to be a period of intense 
national feeling. Indeed, without going to Europe for ex- 
amples, our own national policy in the tariff and the cur- 
rency and even the choice of location for the Columbian Ex- 
position, make up another of our repeated declarations of 
independence from the rest of the world. We venture to 
place the site of our international exposition a thousand 
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miles inland, expecting foreign nations to come far within 
our borders instead of only to our coast, and we base our 
tariff policy and our silver coinage on the supposition that 
we are economically as well as politically independent 
of other nations. A more or less clearly recognized 
acceptance, then, of the idea that each nation can best 
work out its destiny for itself is part of the great spirit of 
our time, as it was of the two earlier periods. The fourth 
characteristic of a period of revolution was suggested to be 
a tendency toward radical and extreme developments of the 
ideals of the time. Of such a character are anarchism and 
certain of the extreme phases of socialism. Extravagant 
and violent proposals suggest to a student of history, not 
the probability of their ultimate adoption and prevalence, 
but the probable occurrence of a series of readjustments of 
which the extreme propositions were a travesty. Indeed, 
the idea of a great historic movement taking place on lines 
previously laid down for it is almost self-contradictory. 
Such movements develop by a life and principle of their 
own. Their originality is a part of their very nature. 

Lastly, it has been remarked that the effects of the Refor- 
mation were important factors in causing the political revo- 
lution. The results of the political movement as they 
develop themselves are more and more evidently destined to 
lead to changes in the economic order. The essence of the 
French Revolution and its congeners in Germany, Italy, 
England and other countries, was the participation of all the 
members of the community in the law making for the coun- 
try. But the vast majority in the community is made up of 
persons whose interests seem at least to lie in the direction 
of economic change. Does it not seem to be the clear in- 
terest of the mass of the people to legislate so that the 
present monopoly of the ownership of land by a few shall 
cease ? Is it not, to all appearances at least, possible by legisla- 
tion to put more of the burdens of the community on the pro- 
perty owning class, and fewer on the wage receiving classes ? 
When the possibility of these changes is realized, and when 
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the political revolution is so far completed as really to allow 
the body of the population to speak, is there any reason to 
doubt the occurrence of a great series of social and economic 
changes ? In a less direct way also, the political revolution, 
the growth of democracy, has tended to introduce a period 
of social change. The granting of political justice creates 
a presumption in favor of the granting of economic justice 
— political equality naturally leads on to a greater measure 
of social and economic equality. The analogy of the three 
periods is therefore approximately complete. Each of the 
more obvious marks of such a period of permanent re-organ- 
ization, as we can justly call a revolution, has been seen to 
apply with a considerable degree of exactitude to our own 
times. As a mere matter of induction from historical ex- 
perience it is possible to maintain that we are now in a 
formative, synthetic period, not in one either merely acquies- 
cent or merely negative. 

If this is true, if these latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are a revolutionary period, many of the movements of 
the time involving new relations of individuals or classes 
are probably not merely attempts to interfere with the estab- 
lished order, or disconnected efforts to resist the natural pro- 
gress of society, but in some way elements in the prepara- 
tion of the new order. For instance, the employer who 
declares that he will treat with his employes as individuals 
but will not treat with them when combined in a union may 
be fighting in a hopeless battle with an inevitable movement 
toward the action of laborers as a group, not as units. The 
employer who plants himself firmly on the ground of 
carrying on his business without interference from his em- 
ployes is, in the economic field, in a not dissimilar position 
to that of an old-time despotic sovereign who declared that 
' ' having share in the government is nothing pertaining to 
the people." It may be that the position taken by the 
employer is to be rejected as completely as that of the king 
has been : — economic despotism may go the same way that 
political despotism has. 
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Again, the increasing part which government is taking in 
economic production and distribution may be not a mere 
temporary return to a discredited policy, but a portion of the 
new synthesis of society. The performance of certain 
duties by the community as a whole, for the members of the 
community, instead of leaving them to be done by some in- 
dividuals for other individuals, is done now under vastly 
different conditions from before the political revolution, and 
cannot, therefore, be proved to be disadvantageous by the 
experience of that time. The participation of government 
in the economic interests of society is practically an untried 
system and may be one of the constant features in the 
"beneficent order of the future." 

For the last two or three decades there has been a notice- 
able change in the general character of measures of reform 
in land holding. Up to the middle of the century they all 
tended toward individualism and mere freedom of contract 
in land relations. Since about 1870, however, the preserva- 
tion of commons in England and Germany, the recognition 
of tenant-right and public advantage in the Irish and Scotch 
Crofters' I,and Acts, the laWs recently introduced into the 
French Chamber indemnifying the outgoing tenant for the 
increased value he has given to the holding, the projects for 
appropriation of the unearned increment, all show traces 
of an associative conception of the control of the soil that 
may well be permanent. The steady increase of attention 
in legislation, agitation, and general thought to the possi- 
bility of a more just or beneficial method of distributing the 
possession and occupancy of the land of each nation seems 
to indicate not a mere acceptance of things as they are, but 
an ultimate re-organization in this respect also.* 

The wonderful vitality of trusts, may be accounted for by 
their being in some degree conformable to the state of things 
that is coming into existence, if not to the purely competi- 
tive system which is going out of existence. The State 

* For a more detailed account of this movement see an article by the present 
writer on " Recent Tendencies in Reform of Land Tenure." Annals, Nov., 1891. 
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legislatures have declared for the abolition of trusts, the 
courts have "decreed their dissolution, the newspapers and 
the professors have fulminated against them ; and yet they 
live, increase and multiply in undiminished vigor. The 
natural inference is that they must be more perfectly suited 
to their environment than are the ideas on which opposition 
to them is based. Our activity might perhaps be better 
employed in perfecting the correlation of the interests of the 
trusts to those of the community than in opposing an irre- 
sistible movement. 

Still another phenomenon of our times deserves consider- 
ation in connection with this suggestion of a new era. This 
is the increasing pressure for a more abundant currency, and 
the source from which that pressure arises. So far, the 
guidance of governments in their monetary policy has gen- 
erally been taken from financial institutions, from dealers in 
money. The claims of the Farmers' Alliance, of the 
Knights of Labor, of much of the population of our West 
and South, and an undercurrent of strong feeling through 
the whole country look forward to a guidance of monetary 
policy by the mass of the people— by money users, not by 
money dealers. Ignorant this policy may be, indeed an in- 
stinct rather than a policy, but popular instincts are not to 
be despised, even in the economic world. Whether for good 
or ill the money agitations give good evidence of belonging 
to the new re-organization. 

These five contemporary movements at least bid fair to 
be in some form and degree permanent, not temporary, 
elements of advance, not reaction. Returning for a moment 
to the study of analogies, we may get a glimpse of some of 
the probable results for human happiness of the changes of 
our time. In the first place, it is to be noticed that little of 
what was valuable in the older systems passed away with 
them. Religious faith was none the less real after it had 
been disassociated from a traditional ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The search for truth by study and thought was more 
logical and more successful after it had given up the hope 
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of inspiration and disowned the rule of authority. Similarly 
in the series of political revolutions, government did not 
come to an end because absolutism did. And statesmanship 
under the new political regime is just as much needed and 
used as either statesmanship or statecraft under the old. So 
a new economic order will certainly preserve all that is most 
valuable in the older system. Room will certainly be found 
for individuality even after individualism has been reduced 
in its influence. During both the intellectual and the 
political revolutions, moreover, there were numerous reforms 
of existing abuses of many kinds. The greater earnestness 
of such periods has awakened men's minds to wrongs and 
injustice that remained not only unredressed but unrecog- 
nized amidst the prevailing superficiality of periods of unques- 
tioning acceptance of existing conditions. Indeed, if our 
time is to be one of revolutionary change, if some of the 
elements in the newer order can already be discerned, 
neither these indications nor the analogies of the past give 
any occasion to doubt that the change will be an advance 
toward more substantial justice, wider opportunities for 
more men, and greater possibilities in life for all mankind. 

E. P. Cheyney. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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